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What Did the State 
Legislature Accomplishe 


GENERALLY CONCEDED 


TO HAVE BEEN 


MOST 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND LEAST PARTISAN 
OF ANY IN DECADE 


By Albert S. Baker 


Just as the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature met four months ago, to be set 
to work by a youthful Governor, so 
was it prorogued, without fuss or 
feathers on “April 30, proximo, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, proximo,” 
actually a few seconds before one 
o’clock eastern standard time in the 
morning of May 1. 


When Governor John G. Winant 
stepped to the Speaker’s rostrum in 
the House of Representatives on that 
January day, faced the 421 men and 
women representatives and the 24 
senators, meeting in joint convention 
of the Great and General Court, and 
laid before them a program of new 
laws to enact, amendments for some 
and repeal of others, there were those 
who doubted. 


There were those who believed that 
party factions, liberals against conser- 
vatives—political manoeuvers, Repub- 
licans lined up against Democrats— 
and partisanship, rural interests con- 
flicting with urban interests—would 
bring to the session of 1925 the repu- 
tation of a “do nothing Legislature.” 


Therefore the fact that it has been 
generally conceded to have been one of 
the most diligent, most constructive 
and least partisan Legislatures in more 
than a decade is a tribute to the 
leadership of the youthful Governor 
who stood at the line on that January 
day and fired the gun which started 
the session as an official starts a race. 

It was fitting, then, that when the 
work of the session had been completed 
and the shades of night were falling 
for the last time on the General Court 
of 1925, that Governor Winant should 
come before a joint convention of 
House and Senate to review, in the 
same characteristic directness which 
marked his inaugural address, the 
record of achievement. 


And just as all wondered as to the 
future of this man who was addressing 
the legislature as Governor on the 
January day of assembly, then not 36, 
all who listened to the closing words 
of that benediction wondered again 
when he said: 


“T am glad that our work is done, 
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but I shall be personally sorry to see 
you go, and I hope we may, as pleasant- 
ly, meet again.” 

A few moments later in the hush of 
the executive chambers, while the 
echoes of the biennial mock session 
rang through the spacious State House 
corridors, the Governor, after signing 
bills granting increased salaries to 
practically every head of a state de- 
partment and to the clerks of the state 
government, slipped quietly into a 
pigeon hole in a manner described in 
Legislative parlance as a “pocket veto” 
another bill stamped with approval by 
House and Senate increasing the salary 
of the Governor from $3,000 a year to 
$5,000. 


Review of Session 


The Legislature was responsible for 
the completion of the first complete 
inventory of state property and the 
enactment, following an investigation 
by a special joint House and Senate 
committee, of a series of measures 
which those familiar with governmen- 
tal finance have told the writer estab- 
lish, in the state institutions and de- 
partments, standards of efficiency 
which should result in _ substantial 
saving to the state. Cooperation be- 
tween departments has been strength- 
ened and the state business so ordered 
as to lead those familiar with its 
details to say that administration of 
state affairs is now on a more solid 
foundation than in a decade. 

The Legislature determined the legal 
status of the state’s trust funds, which 
had been in dispute in star chamber 
conferences of political leaders of both 
parties for years through an opinion 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
which declared in substance that ap- 
propriation of capital amounts for gen- 
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eral purposes of the state was in accord 
with the provisions of contracts of ac- 
ceptance made by the state. The 
opinion which appropriately discussed 
only the legal phases of the problem 
and avoided all moral issues, author- 
ized by its interpretation of law a 
recommendation by the Governor that 
remaining trust fund securities of 
speculative nature be sold at such 
time as the best business judgment 
directs and the revenue, anticipated 
to be at nearly $300,000, turned into 
the state treasury. 

Rejection of proposals to do away 
with direct nomination of party candi- 
dates: for office through the primaries 
and the substitution of a caucus and 
convention system, the defeat of the 
48-hour law for women and children 
in industry and the refusal to ratify 
the child labor amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution were the chief actions 
of negative nature recorded in legis- 
lative action. 

Agriculture was given encourage- 
ment through the adoption of a state 
cooperative marketing law, protection 
of the dairy industry by the creation 
of a system of dairy inspection, appro- 
priations for the furtherance of county 
extension work particularly with refer- 
ence to boys’ and girls’ club work and 
by revision of forest laws. 

While the Legislature refused to 
bond the state for money with which to 
inaugurate a program of permanent 
highway extension, to enact compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance 
legislation, to increase the gasoline tax 
to three cents a gallon, to make the 
state responsible for the maintenance 


of all trunk line and state aid highways 


it planned to build and improve more 
state roads than any previous admin- 
istration, provided for assistance in 
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the construction of rural roads through 
conferences between local road agents 
and state highway department en- 
gineers, through reclassification of the 
state’s highways, through a revision of 
the state aid apportionment law for the 
benefit of smaller towns and provided 
for the removal of snow from trunk 
line highways in the winter. Coopera- 
tion of the state highway department 
and the federal government in the 
making of a complete topographical 
survey of the state was directed. 

Repayment of inheritance taxes col- 
lected illegally was provided by au- 
thorization of a bond issue in the sum 
of $950,000 for that purpose and a new 
inheritance tax law placed upon the 
statute books. 

Towns were assisted in their effort 
to prevent loss of railroad facilities 
through abandonment of branch lines. 

The State Bank Commission was 
reorganized in the hope of better pro- 
tection for the savings of the people of 
the state and the office of state auditor 
re-created to check expenditures of 
state departments and institutions. 

The poll tax was reduced from three 
dollars to two dollars for men and 
women alike. 

Armories were provided for the 
cities of Keene and Berlin in order to 
encourage maintenance of the National 
Guard units in those cities. 

A permanent and constructive policy 
for the University of New Hampshire, 
limiting state appropriated income to 
one mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation of the state and restricting 
the enrollment of out-of-state students 
to 12 percent was adopted. 

Danger of fire at the state institu- 
tions was investigated, hazards modi- 
fied or eliminated, and a revision of 
state building laws affected. 
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Provision was made for the acquisi- 
tion of the Old Man of The Mountains 
and a surrounding forest cover for a 
state park and reservation to be dedi- 
cated to the memory of the men and 
women of the state who served the 
nation in time of war. The Governor 
and Council were authorized to accept 
in the name of the State, the President 
Benjamin Pierce homestead in Hills- 
borough as a state museum. 

Advertising was recognized as a 
proper function of the state and an 
appropriation of $25,000 a year for 
that purpose made available for ex- 
penditure by a non-salaried commission 
of three. 

The laws of the state were re-enacted 
as revised, codified and amended by a 
commission authorized to do the work 
and publication and distribution 
authorized. 

Accomplishments of the administra- 
tion in financial matters were notable 
and while the credit for enactment falls 
upon the shoulders of the members of 
the Legislature, credit must also be 
given to the Governor whose guidance 
and leadership were accepted. No 
better review of the financial affairs of 
the state could be written than Gover- 
nor Winant’s analysis, presented in his 
farewell message to the Legislature. 


Farewell Message 
Governor Winant said: 


“A comparison between the incomes 
of previous administrations may lead 
to a clearer understanding of this 
problem. 

“During the first year of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Albert O. Brown’s administra- 
tion, there was collected or received, 
aside from money to be used by the 
Highway Department and the Fish and 
Game Department in round numbers, 
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a total of $4,359,000 to be applied 
against the state debt and to cover 
state building and state maintenance 
expenditures, or $1,200,000 more than 
the estimated revenue for similiar pur- 
poses for the year 1925-1926. 

“The revenue for general purposes 
during the first year of Ex-Governor 
Fred H. Brown’s administration was 
over $1,820,000. The estimated reve- 
nue for general purposes for the year 
1925-1926 was $1,603,000, or over 
$200,000 less. 

“The loss of revenue due to the un- 
constitutionality of the legacy tax laws 
of 1919 and 1923 was estimated at 
$350,000 for the year 1925-1926. 
Notwithstanding this loss of income, 
we are confronted with a debt of 
$950,000, due to illegally collected 
taxes. 

“Deficiency appropriations neces- 
sary to meet the obligations of the 
current year have further depleted the 
State treasury. 
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“The state tax for 1921-1922 was 
$1,700,000. The state tax for 1923- 
1924 was $1,150,000. The state tax 
for the year 1925-1926 will be $1,500,- 
000. Aside from the state tax, we have 
not taken a dollar of revenue from the 
towns and cities for state use, and in 
spite of the shrinkage in state income 
we have included in our estimated 
costs close to $700,000 for permanent 
institutional building. This program 
is entirely outside of the bond issue 
you have authorized to cover the cost 
of erecting a girls’ dormitory at 
Keene.” 

Commissions were authorized to ar- 
range a suitable program in observance 
of the 150th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of independent government in 
New Hampshire, to study the advis- 
ability of a memorial at the entrance to 
the twin state bridge at Portsmouth 


and to study the state system of bank 
taxation. 





THREADS 


By Alice Towne Eveleth 


In finest tessellations weaving, the threads of life begin 

Their spinning in a gossamer web, the woof 

And warp so sheerly tenuous, yet anent coarse strands are woven in 
The loom by hands that care not what the weft! 


Life’s pattern grows, kaleidoscopic, until at last is fit 

The dight or shroud, illuming lucent proof 

As to the textury,—a shining mesh of gold refined, close knit, 
Or tangled dross, just subtly glossed and left! 


























Lumber Industry is Still 
Important to State 


OWEN JOHNSON CONTRIBUTES INTERESTING AR- 
TICLE ON LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


By Owen Johnson 


Outside of the “Tourists Accomo- 
dated” business, the more or less moun- 
tainous and hilly country of New 
Hampshire. is well situated to produce 
poultry and eggs, apples and White 
Pine. It is with this last item that the 
organization, the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, is primarily 
interested. 

The last report of the Forestry 
Commission shows more than half of 
the acreage of the State in timberland 
and the production of lumber is still 
one of the most important of the 
State’s industries. This report shows 
a total acreage of approximately 
5,646,051 land acres exclusive of 196,- 
000 acres of water area. Of this 
amount, 1,012,753 acres contain mer- 
chantable timber, 1,698,645 acres of 
young growth, 1,723,575 acres of light 
producing land, 1,008,585 acres of 
agricultural land and 202,673 acres of 
barren land, railroads, highways, 
towns, rocks, swamps, etc. This tim- 
ber made up of three groups, White 
Pine, Spruce and other softwoods, and 
hardwoods, which are divided approxi- 
mately 30% White Pine, 33% Spruce 
and other softwoods and 37% hard- 


wood make a total estimated stand of 
7,319,702,000 board feet. The con- 
sumption of lumber in the State is 
estimated at 777,000,000 board feet, 
the cut at 460,000,000 board feet, im- 
ports 317,000,000 board feet, estimated 
growth 360,000,000 board feet. It is 
with the consumption of 777,000,000 
board feet and the difference of 100,- 
000,000 board feet between the cut and 
growth that this Association is particu- 
larly interested, as the consumption of 
this amount provides a market for the 
greater part of our cut and we naturally 
cannot feel otherwise than disturbed 
as to the diminishing stand of timber 
which, according to these figures, is 
being reduced at the rate of 100,000,- 
000 board feet per year. 


Peak Production, 1907 


The United States Forest Service 
records our peak of production in the 
year 1907 and a steady falling off of 
from 750,000,000 board feet in that 
year to 261,999,000 in 1921. Un- 
doubtedly their records would show a 
still further falling off in 1924. These 
records, however, I believe to be very 
inaccurate, as it is questionable as to 
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whether the smaller mill cuts are 
reported to the Forest Service. 

For the last twenty years, our larger 
operations have been gradually closing 
down and moving away, owing to the 
fact that the larger stands of timber 
have been cut. However, with the 
withdrawal of the larger operations, 
there occurred a proportionate increase 
in the portable mill operations, that is, 
the change from bringing the timber 
to the mill to placing the mill in the 
timber which so far, if properly 
managed, is the cheapest way of pro- 
ducing lumber from logs. 

It is estimated that our Association, 
which we believe has in its membership 
nearly one-half the operators of the 
State, alone represents a cut of at least 
200,000,000 board feet, consequently 
my idea of reduction in 1924 would 
be approximately 450,000,000 feet in- 
stead of the 261,999,000 board feet 
as reported by the Forest Service. 
Stocks on hand as reported by mem- 
bers of our Association vary from 


100,000,000 board feet to 135,000,000 
board feet. 


Form Organization 


The present Association was formed 
in 1921, a rather critical year for a 
great many operators. Previous to 
1921, there had been a lumber Associa- 
tion in New Hampshire, but for the 
last eight or ten years preceding it had 
been very inactive. In that year, 
S. F. Langdell, one of the largest box 
lumber operators in New England, 
called a meeting and formed the 
present organization which has steadily 
grown from a small group to approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty members 
at the present time. 

The problem of the Association in 
1921 was to find a market for the ex- 
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cessive production of box lumber held 
by the members at that time and this 
has been, owing to conditions which 
have developed in the box industry, 
the chief problem of the Association 
since that time. 

During the last ten years, there has 
been a gradual increase in the demand 
for fibre and veneer cases, which in 
certain lines of manufactured goods 
have practically taken the place of the 
wooden box. These substitute pack- 
ages, with the business depression 
during the last few years, have reduced 
the consumption of box lumber very 
materially and have produced a situa- 
tion which is very unfavorable to 
operators of portable mills in this 
State. 

Members of the Association meet 
quarterly, or as often as is necessary 
and listen to speakers who are in a 
position to give us information of value. 
Reports are compiled quarterly show- 
ing the available supply in detail as to 
kind and thicknesses as held by mem- 
bers of the Association. This helps 
us to keep our production more in line 
with the demand as it changes. Active 
committees on transportation, informa- 
tion, railroad supplies, taxation, dis- 
putes and State Legislation report at 
each meeting. 

During the session of the present 
legislature, our Legislative Committee 
has successfully protested a Bill which 
would have worked untold hardships 
on the lumber industry of this State. 


This alone warrants the entire year’s 
work. 


Taxation Problems 


We realize that Forest reproduction, 
sooner or later, must be an active de- 
partment of the lumber industry and 

~hope eventually in New Hampshire to 
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secure a reasonable method of taxation, 
which will help in re-producing our 
forests. At the present time, it is 
very questionable as to whether, with 
the methods of taxation now used, it 
is profitable to hold growing timber. 

For some time, the Transportation 
Committee has been working with the 
Railroads trying to secure a lower rate 
on box lumber, a low priced commodity 
produced on the lines of these roads 
shipped to factories, manufactured and 
re-shipped over these same lines. It 
makes very little difference to the man 
who is buying lumber at a cost of from 
$60.00 to $100.00 per M. whether he 
pays $5.00 per M. more for freight, 
whereas $2.00 or $3.00 per M. on box 
lumber determines whether a manufac- 
turer continues in business or not. To 
illustrate, our average freight cost is 
probably $4.00 per M. This repre- 
sents 6 2-3% of the cost of $60.00 
lumber and 13 1-3% of the cost of 
$30.00 lumber. 

A lumber survey of the requirements 
of our nearby market is to be attempt- 
ed. We believe that a large percentage 
of our product, properly manufactured 
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and graded as to quality and specifica- 
tions can find a nearby market that 
will provide both for the lumber pro- 
ducers and the manufacturer or retailer 
who buy this material, that is, we be- 
lieve with the changing source of 
supply from the East to the West Coast 
that certain changes in specifications 
are necessary. If the packing case 
manufacturers cannot provide us a 
market which will show us a profit on 
our operations, we must turn elsewhere. 

The West Coast manufacturers have 
a freight handicap of from five to 
twenty dollars per M. in shipping their 
material into this section. Off-setting 
this, of course, they are cutting from 
a virgin stand, which produces a much 
larger percentage of high grade stock 
than the material we cut. 

I do feel, however, that between the 
lower grades of box and the higher 
grades of finish, there is a profitable 
market for all of the lumber that can 
be produced in this State, if it is prop- 
erly manufactured and graded in a 
way to meet the specifications as called 
for by the consuming trade. 











Dr. Libby 1s 





“Building” a 


Forest 1n His Workshop 


HOPES 


TO REPRODUCE HANDSOME GROVE IN 


MINIATURE FORM IN HIS UNIQUE 
MUSEUM 


By Mabel Burroughs-Burton 


One of the most important questions 
now occupying the minds of the 
world’s deepest thinkers, is the intel- 
lectual, physical, moral, and spiritual 
uplift of men and women in the world. 
The fact that has been evident enough 
for ages: that the current of civiliza- 
tion can never rise higher than the 
influence thrown out by each person in 
every community. 


In the town of Wolfeboro, N. H., 
there has been erected the Libby 
Museum, one of the most unique, edu- 
cational developments in New England. 
Its wonderful contents are a medium 
which circulates knowledge by sugges- 
tion, to youthful minds and the general 
public, unlike any other institutions of 
its kind. 

More than thirty years ago the germ 
that is embodied in its natural growth, 
found lodgment in the brain of the 
man who has devoted his latter years 
to this expansive influence believing 
that nature has a positive influence 
upon the elevation of the world, hardly 
thought of as yet even by its most de- 
voted students. 


Dr. Henry Libby returned to Wolfe- 
boro after many years of dental ex- 


perience in Massachusetts to carry out 
cooperative motives, knowing from 
personal observation the difficulties 
that lie in the way of nature students 
searching for information in crowded 
museums and places of foreign collec- 
tions, he determined to found a 
museum in his native state that should 
be “back to nature” and free from 
disappointment of being “above their 
heads”. 


In 1912 with what seems to be large 
and earnest faith and most entire de- 
votion, Dr. and Mrs. Libby took the 
first steps toward the present accom- 
plishment of their purpose. From the 
first its invitation has been without 
limitation. It began with a firm be- 
lief that ““‘What it is in the nature of 
man or woman to become, by improve- 
ment and development of Life and 
Mind, is offered to men and women 


alike, the same advantages, the same’ 


honor’’, 


The museum has not yet completed 
its purpose. The work has but just 
begun which they earnestly hope will 
go forward with the future generations, 
so that it will enable them to meet and 
help solve the great question of the day 


—— 
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—the education and spiritual influence 
of the people. 


To Reproduce Grove 


“The latest” advance he is working 
out in the problem of interesting the 
public is forestry. During eighteen 
years, under the leadership of Philip 
W. Ayres, State Association Forester, 
he set out 74,000 seedling pines on the 
Banfield Piper Farm, close to the 
shores of Mirror Lake, which he has 
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was accomplished. In his way, he 
answered from the depths of his soul: 

‘Nature supplies us with the neces- 
sities of life if we seek for them persis- 
tently; so out of necessity flashed the 
thought of steel wool as a material suit- 
ed to the purpose.” 

Here we have a permanent ground 
work, and a material that can be com- 
pressed into shapes that will imitate 
the branching ever-greens. These trees 
have straight boles and limbs to show 





Dr. Henry Libby’s Home on the Shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
Wolfeboro. 


carefully nursed that they might not 
be destroyed by white pine blister rust, 
or other menaces. Today he is re- 
warded by a handsome grove. This 
growth he is endeavoring to represent 
in miniature form and place in the 
museum in such an exact reproduction 
and in such an attractive representa- 
tion that all may be inspired by this 
tiny forest. One may be interested 
to know how this is being done. 

In a visit to the work-shop, I found 
him busy with this new creation. Nat- 
urally the question was asked how this 


their own character and are reproduced 
by the use of cedar shingles fashioned 
for bodies, and copper wire for limbs 
and steel wool for branches. 

As to the coloring, he said, “Nature, 
in human accomplishments, developed 
the mineral paints by persistent efforts, 
the stronger by inventive minds, the 
spirits of turpentine by the chemist.” 

The deciduous, or leaf bearing trees, 
were a little more of a study as they 
must be entirely unlike the evergreens 
in their limbs and spreading branches. 
The trunks or bole must be bent or 
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gnawled as elemental forces, the color 
varied, the leafage mu-titudinous, and 
the proportion exactly in accordance 
with nature. Simple materials, such as 
electric wires of varying sizes, en- 
closing many wires within each cable, 
furnished the entire tree, with body 
and branches; steel wool thickened or 
thinned by picking out and moulding, 
imititate the many branches, and is 








Dr. Henry Libby in the Forest He Raised 
From Pine Seedlings. 


fastened to the wires by a bit of glue. 

To supply leafage for a tree, birch 
for instance, a few dry leaves of the 
tree are gathered and rubbed through 
a vegetable grater that contains holes 
of varying sizes to meet the required 
size of oak, maple, or birch, and other 
needed dimensions for proportion. To 
uniformly scatter these minute leaves 
through the branches, a cornucopia 
shaped mouth-piece is filled with these 
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and blown through the tree tops. They 
become fixed by means of spirit of 
turpentine sprayed through an atomi- 
zer. The foliage is colored by the 
same simple means, with commercial 
paints as the medium. The boles of 
these trees are fashioned with cabled 
wire dipped in melted bees-wax, and 
bent to any angle that nature may sug- 
gest. As a basis for the ground-work, 
Plasterine is a suitable material for 
modelling all conceivable forms in 
which to plant the forest growths, and 
also to give an example of expression 
for creative minds and hands to copy 
and develop the most delicate techni- 
que. George Milner, the poet says, 
‘“‘Poems are made by fools like me, but 
only God can make a tree”. We should 
try and copy these wonderful expres- 
sions of God’s masterpieces when he 
placed within our accumulated know- 
ledge, time and materials to work with 
which will benefit everyone of our 
senses. 

An example of this handiwork is ex- 
hibited in the museum. The scene is 
on Tuftonboro Neck, with its back- 
ground a portion of beautiful Lake 
Winnipesaukee and mountains. Even 
the sunlight streaming through the 
branches has been delicately taken 
prisoner, and attracts much attention 
in its cabinet. 


So one can readily see that here is 
the nucleus of an institution founded 
upon the laws of nature’s ways of 
growth and achievement. 

The early career of this student be- 
gan by collecting insects and mounting 
them in the most improved boxes, and 
other devices. For ten years the 
struggle to preserve these specimens 
proved mostly heartless, wasteful and 
discouraging, as is so often the result 
of youthful ambitions. 
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Use Of Calcine Plaster 


While in the Dental laboratory and 
thinking very seriously of giving up 
the fad of collecting, there came to him 
the thought of using Calcine Plaster 
as a mounting material. This discovery 
was a God-send for without it there 


never would have been a_ Libby 
Museum. 

Its value embraces every detail 
necessary for permanent mounting 


such as dust proof boxes, parasitic 
germs overcome, specimens wired, text 
written upon the mount, labels made 
indelible, and sketches of specimens 
may be drawn. The alabaster white- 
ness of the background gives the speci- 
men its distinctive coloring. 

The plaster of paris costs but five 
dollars a ‘barrel. Mr. Libby has no 
secrets to keep from any one, no more 
than what is seen in nature right about 
us. The chief desire is to devise 
means for the least possible expense 
in housing specimens so that they 
may be exposed for examination. 
Bird skins are put in hermetically 
sealed glass tubes but this thought 
has been improved upon by using cel- 
luloid, and are now made useful for 
school purposes. 


New Form of Cabinet 


Dr. Libby constructs glass cabinets 
in 2 new form. The discovery that 
glass with butted edges, and a top 
could be pas-partout and made strong 
enough to hold the specimens was a 
vital necessity for our progress in dis- 
plays. The cabinet that held Hoactzin 
or the Couze Pheasant was the largest 
yet made. The dimensions are 24 x 26 
and can be shipped with perfect safety. 
To pas-partout, the device of a corner 
bracket, say 4” x 4” long and 2” high 
is made to hold only two sides of the 
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glass at the base, and is adjusted at 
right angles leaving an opening at the 
corner for carrying the paper to the 
bottom. This is nailed to a base board. 
Another portable one is made for the 
top, the glass is set up with butted 
edges and wedged together. A heavy 
paper, or strips of sheeting may be 
used. Inch wide is sufficient for this 
cabinet. Flour paste, and none other 

















The Miniature Birch Dr. Libby Made and 
Placed in the Museum. 


should be used, as gum, glue, or market 
products of any kind are not reliable. 
Most museum cabinets are constructed 
of wood which obscure the specimens, 
and are too expensive for a limited 
purse. 

Another remarkable exhibit is the 
preservation of the biological speci- 
mens—the appendices of frogs and 
mites. This preservation is done in 
such a complete manner, and so per- 
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manently that they are not exposed to 
atmospheric conditions. Dr. Libby 
preserved his pork in salt brine, and 
why not preserve specimens in the 
same way? ‘These animals appendices 
and the whole intestinal tract, with the 
contents in some of them, was treated 
by an injection of satuated rock salt 
solution and dried out. 


Another unique introduction in this 
educational institution are the bull- 
etins. These appeal to one as a sen- 
sible and practical method of 
awakening interest in the fundamentals 
of our ideals—Now you have struck 
the note—“that should be _ heard 
around the world—” He says! “The 
fundamentals of natures workings em- 
braces themselves within all life and 
give me a stimulus that is permanent— 
a purpose in life—a persistent effort 
that succeeds—a love for everything 
that you do, and it is unmeasured, and 
has no bounds.” 

The bulletins on the evolutionary 
changes in the Dental arch is a pro- 
found subject. Profound is none too 
powerful a word to use. Do you know 
this outgrowth of museum matters is 
but a tributary to this humanitarian 
evolution of the teeth. This bulletin 
gives only a hint of what must be 
known to insure our future health and 
happiness. The Dental arch jumps 
right into the middle of evolution and 
tries to forget the beginning of life by 
cell intelligences. It seems to ignore the 
constructive and destructive processes 
that are so evident in congested mouths 
of the present generation. We are 
simply replacers and repairers of dis- 
eases such as Cories, pyorrhea and dead 
teeth. There is a natural law govern- 
ing all this, and fundamental principles 
that are overlooked by the profession. 
Do look in that cabinet of appendices. 
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The wood-chuck, the vegetable eater, 
the fox, the meat eater, man, both 
vegetable and meat eater. Observe 
the rapid elimination of the appendix, 
and learn that nature, or cell intelli- 
gences, “Little People” are eliminating 
the useless appendix:as the food be- 
comes more and more nutritive. Then 
look in the cabinet of skeletons, at the 
teeth of the bear, o-rang-ou-tang, and 
man. Do see how rapid is the process 
of eliminating the useless teeth. Nature 
is judicious in self-protection, and her 
protection is elimination in one way or 
another. Another hint on evolution in 
another bulletin. 


Preventive dentistry is the museum 
of our greatest need and this museum 
is but a hand-maid for our aspirations. 

In this collection there are trophies, 
taken from other parts of the world, 
especially for scientific purposes, but 
the chief desire is to keep it local, and 
to gather materials that are about our 
doors—from the road side—and from 
the mountain side. 

There is one exhibit of especial in- 
terest, both educational and geological, 
illustrating the story of a barren rock 
with its metamorphosis of erosion down 
to dust. Lichens, mosses, grasses, 
rushes, flowers and plants in fruiting 
were all captured on one of his moun- 
tain hikes. The materials for this 
particular cabinet were taken from the 
summit of Mt. Moosilauke at an alti- 
tude of 4110 feet. These community 
builders illustrate the struggle for life 
against the terrible combative elements 
of frost, snow, rain, wind and tempera- 
ture on a barren mountain crest. The 


tree life of local species is advancing 
up the open spaces, by persistent effort, 
fundamentally cell life, and this cell 
life is dependant upon food—service— 
environment and inheritance; like our- 
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selves, for we are a composite of it all. 

Dr. Huntington, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, authority on meteorites, was 
thoroughly interested in this perfect 
analysis of creation from the lowest 
types of vegetable life to the human. 
The bulletin on this subject fully ex- 
plains the outline of its history. 

To capture a spider’s web, and to 
transfer it to a cabinet, showing a dew 
laden structure is a triumph that I have 
failed to see in other museums. . It 
seems simple enough to him, when the 
right combinations are assembled such 
as gasoline sprayed on to it, followed 
by talcum powder. The bulletin on 
the importance of this insect in na- 
ture’s needs as food for a higher life 
is interestingly told. 

Conclusively, on the walls, illustra- 
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ting the botanical flora, is a fine local 
collection of over 700 family species 
by Prof. H. E. Sargent classified and 
named by him, of much educational 
value to the museum. 


The soaring and winged flight of 
local birds in mid-air, is a new revela- 
tion in ornithology as the closed wings 
cover unseen beauty, in museum col- 
lections, that is lost by appreciative 
minds. The final and lasting impres- 
sion upon me, is the spirit that en- 
velopes the whole the spirit that gives 
tribute to the dead things by placing 
a few living flowers upon the cabinets. 
I go away with the thought that “God 
is not of the dead, but of the living” 
and that this is not of one mind, but 
of a multitude of minds, minds of glad 
helpers, and Infinite good to all. 
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American Legion 
Endowment Fund 


The American 
Legion is going 
to raise five mil- 
lion dollars for rehabilitation and child 
welfare work in this country. The 
Legion is going at this in a sensible way 
that should appeal to business men. In- 
stead of staging a drive for money each 
year they will establish an endowment 
fund of five million dollars and spend 
the interest, two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars each year. Ina 
little over twenty two years they will 
have spent five million dollars but they 
will still have the five million they are 
raising this year. The matter of hand- 
ling and investing the money will be 
left in the hands of the strongest banks 
in the country. If at any time the 
cause for which the money is being 
raised ceases to exist the man who is 
president of the United States at that 
time will decide what is to be done 
with the fund. It is a practical, busi- 
nesslike program. 

The government is doing its best to 
care for the disabled veterans of the 
World War, but it does not, it cannot, 
have a personal contact with the thous- 
ands of cases which need care. The 
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Legion can and does and has been 
spending its own money each year since 
the war doing this very thing. Any- 
one who has had dealings with the 
government knows the mass of red 
tape, the necessity for attorneys and 
the various other steps which must be 
taken to gain official recognition. It 
may all be necessary but there are 
veterans who do not know how to pre- 
sent claims, and cannot afford to retain 
legal counsel to do it for them. The 
American Legion is recognized as an 
attorney by the government and can 
represent these men. 


A home for every orphan of a 
veteran who gave his life for his coun- 
try is the aim of the Legion in their 
child welfare program. This is not 
the problem of the Legion alone, it is 
the problem of the nation. There are 
several thousands of these children in 
the country today who need protection, 
a kind word, a guiding hand. The 
Legion, perhaps, realized the necessity 
a little earlier than some of us and has 
assumed the task of being big brother 
to these youngsters. It does not take 
a vivid imagination to visualize what 
might happen to a large proportion of 
these children if left to bring them- 
selves up the best way they can. 
Thrown upon their own resources, going 
to work at an early age, picking their 
own companions, would tend to make 
a good many of them outcasts, petty 
thieves, master criminals, menaces to 
the very country for which their 
fathers gave their lives. These men 
gave all they had; we can at least give 
their children a fair chance. 


The campaign will be held in New 
Hampshire this month. The quota for 
the state is thirty thousand dollars. 
We hope it will be oversubscribed. 
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What About The 
Next Legislature 


The Legislature 
has called it a 
day and shut up 
shop. It has accomplished a lot but 
seemed a long while in the accomplish- 
ment. Brother Crooker of the Monad- 
nock Breeze agrees with the Granite 
Monthly that serious thought should 
be given to shortening the session be- 
fore the General Court gathers at the 
State House again. If the members 
were paid $5.00 per day for every day 
of the session we have a hunch they 
would have been through much earlier. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea to 
pass a law to that effect the first day of 
the next session. 


New Hampshire Is 
Moving Ahead 


A number of an- 
nouncements 
from various 
sources recently tend to prove to the 
writer that the Granite State, to use 
a popular army phrase, seems to be 
“snapping out of it.” Peterboro, Mil- 
ford, Concord, Goffstown, and Hills- 
boro are to have new high schools. 
This is good news. If we are to be- 
lieve what some people say, that the 
young folks of today are headed no- 
where in particular and in a hurry to 
get there, we are at least glad to know 
they are to be educated on the way. 

Franconia Notch and the Old Man 
of the Mountain are to be rescued from 
the lumberman’s axe and hot dog 
stands; a commission of three to serve 
for three years has been appointed by 
Governor Winant to tell the world 
about New Hampshire. This is very 
good news. The publicity commission 
will need help and co-operation and it 
should be given freely. 
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There are some who do not believe 
this tourist business is worth bothering 
with, perhaps because they are a little 
crowded if they wish to take a ride 
cn the Daniel Webster Highway on 
Sunday. Just keep in mind that 
the business hasn’t been found yet 
that is a bed of roses; there is 
generally a brick with every bouquet. 
But if the publicity commission does 
its work well it should not be long be- 
fore a man living on the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway will be unable to get his 
car out of his yard on Saturday or 
Sunday. If we are to keep them 
coming, though, the bond issue for 
roads will be necessary. 


Thin Blue Line 
Growing Thinner 


“Whereas, it must 
be evident to the 
still living Civil 
War veterans of the state that the 
Department of New Hampshire, Grand 
Army of the Republic, cannot much 
longer continue its existence,” reads the 
preamble to a resolution regarding de- 
partment property passed at the last 
encampment. It is a statement that 
we all knew must come some day but 
when the old veterans themselves say 
it, it gives one something of a shock. 
There is no truer saying than, “Time 
waits for no man.” Memorial Day is 
but a few days away; it is their day. If 
you take part in the services this year 
in your city or town, and we sincerely 
hope you will, you will notice there 
are fewer; next year there will be less 
than this year. They may not be with 
us many more Memorial Days but they 
will never be forgotten. 
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Earnest Effort to Save 
Franconia Notch 


HOPE TO PRESERVE FAMOUS SPOT AS NEARLY AS 
POSSIBLE IN ORIGINAL 
FORM 


By Philip W. Ayres 
(Forester of the Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests) 


In the first pages of Moosehead 
Papers published in 1853, Mr. James 
Russell Lowell thus describes a visit 
to the Franconia Notch and the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the famous 
profile, in the Franconia Range of the 
White Mountains: 


“Nineteen years ago I was walking 
through the Franconia Notch, and 
stopped to chat with a hermit, who fed 
with gradual logs the unwearied teeth 
of a saw-mill. As the strident steel 
slit off the slabs of the log, so did the 
less willing machine of talk, acquiring 
a steadier up-and-down motion, pare 
away that outward bark of conversa- 
tion which protects the core, and 
which, like other bark, has naturally 
most to do with the weather, the 
season, and the heat of the day. At 
length I asked him the best point of 
view for the Old Man of the Mountain 

‘Dunno,—never see it.’ 

Too young and too happy either to 
feel or affect the Horatian indifference, 
I was sincerely astonished, and I ex- 
pressed it. 

The log-compelling man attempted 


no justification, but after a little asked, 
‘Come from Baws’n?’ 

‘Yes’ (with peninsular pride). 

‘Goodle to see in the vycinity 0’ 
Baws’n.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ 1 said; and I thought,— 
see Boston and die! see the State- 
Houses, old and new, the caterpillar 
wooden bridges crawling with innum- 
erable legs across the flats of Charles; 
see the Common,—the largest park, 
doubtless, in the world,—with its files 
of trees planted as if by a drill ser- 
geant, and then for your nunc dimittis! 


‘I should like, ’awl, I should like to 
stan’ on Bunker Hill. You’ve ben 
there offen, likely?’ 

‘No-o,’ unwillingly, seeing the little 
end of the horn in clear vision at the 
terminus of this Socratic perspective. 


“Awl, my young frien’, you’ve larned 
neow that wut a man kin see any day 
for nawthin’, children half price, he 
never does see. Nawthin’ pay, nawthin’ 
vally.’ 

With this modern instance of a wise 
saw, I departed, deeply revolving these 
things with myself, and convinced that, 
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whatever the ratio of population, the 
average amount of human nature to 
the square mile differs little the world 
over.” 

In one of his speeches, Daniel Web- 
ster said that a store puts up a sign 
in front to show what is within, and 
that the Almighty set the Profile upon 
New Hampshire to show that men are 
made there. Many other writers, in- 
cluding Harriet Martineau, Starr King. 
Lucy Larcum, John L. Trowbridge, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne have ex- 
pressed in poetry and prose their en- 
thusiasm for this awe-inspiring natural 
wonder. 


Hawthorne’s Visit 


The first visit that Hawthorne made 
to Franconia Notch was in 1832. Six- 
teen years later, in his story, The Great 
Stone Face, he thus describes the 
Profile :— 

“The Great Stone Face was a work 
of Nature in her mood of majestic 
playfulness, formed on the _ perpen- 
dicular side of a mountain by some 
immense rocks, which had been thrown 
together in such a position as, when 
viewed at a proper distance, precisely 
to resemble the features of a human 
countenance. It seemed as if an 
enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculp- 
tured his own likeness on the precipice. 
There was the broad arch of the fore- 
head, a hundred feet in height; the 
nose, with its long bridge, and the vast 
lips, which, if they could have spoken, 
would have rolled their thunder ac- 
cents from one end of the valley to 
the other. | 

“True it is that if the spectator 
approached too near he lost the out- 
line of the gigantic visage and could 
discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin 
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one upon another. Retracing his steps, 
however, the wondrous features would 
again be seen; and the further he with- 
drew from them the more like a human 
face, with all its original divinity in- 
tact, did they appear; until, as it grew 
dim in the distance, with clouds and 
glorified vapor ot the mountains clus- 
tering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive.” , 

Tradition says that the Indians were 
afraid to go through Franconia Notch 
because they thought the Old Man a 
manifestation of the Great Spirit. 
There is only one place in the Notch 
from which the Profile may be seen. 
If one steps a few feet only to the right 
or left the features fade into a jumble 
of rocks. When the clouds descend 
the face vanishes, and appears and 
disappears as the mists float by. 

During fifty years the Franconia 
Notch has been carefully protected by 
the Profile and Flume Hotels Company. 
The property extends for seven miles 
through a wild Notch which forms a 
noble setting for the profile itself. 

It is buttressed on either side by 
high mountains, Mt. Lafayette and Mt. 
Cannon, the three peaks of Mt. Lin- 
coln, with Mt. Pemigewasset, Mt. 
Liberty and Mt. Flume. These are 
covered by a net-work of trails that 
the Appalachian Mountain Club has 
constructed. The five miles of sky- 
line trail from the summit of Liberty 
over Lincoln to the summit of Lafay- 


ette is one of the finest trails in all the 
White Mountains. 


Hotels Have Burned 


Both hotels have now burned and 
the Company is not disposed to rebuild 
them. The strong incentive to pre- 
serve the Notch is therefore wanting. 
With the growing shortage of our tim- 
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ber supply, especially in this older and 
densely populated portion of the 
country, lumbermen who are ever 
keen to the public demand for houses, 
furniture and tools, have quickly seized 
the opportunity to bid for the standing 
timber on this 6,000 acres. The 
Notch will be logged off unless prompt- 
ly saved by purchase and permanently 
reserved. 

Commercial enterprises are creeping 
in. There is now a candy and souvenir 
stand under the profile itself, and ugly 
buildings here and there are finding 
place. They tend to cheapen the 
Notch. One wonders where it will 
stop. Dreamwolds and dancing pa- 
vilions have been suggested. 

The exquisite beauty of Franconia 
Notch is enhanced by two charming 
lakes in the valley of the Notch, one 
of twenty acres and one of less than 
ten. One of these, Profile Lake, is 
directly under the Profile, and the 
other, Echo Lake, less than a mile 
away, reflects Eagle Cliff and Lafayette 
Mountain in a charming view. The 
Notch affords a succession of wonder- 
ful views. It is an interesting fact 
that the Notch is the top of the water- 
shed between the Merrimack and 
Connecticut Rivers, Profile Lake flow- 
ing into one, and Echo Lake into the 
other. 


Includes the Flume 


Following the Daniel Webster high- 
way five miles down the Notch from 
the Profile, the property includes the 
Flume, a deep gorge with charming 
waterfalls in the east side of the Notch. 
More than 80,000 persons went 
through this Flume last summer, 
coming from every state in the Union 
and from foreign lands. These were 
only a fraction of the visitors who went 
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through the Notch. Probably few 
among these visitors knew that this 
Flume, a deep crevice in the earth’s 
surface, was formerly filled with black 
lava, which, being softer than the sur- 
rounding granite, has been washed out 
completely during many centuries by 
the stream. Remnants of this ancient 
lava are still found in two side cracks 
of the Flume, and may be seen by any 
visitor. 

Under the leadership of the Society 
for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, an earnest effort is now being 
made to save the entire Notch, not 
only from destructive lumbering, but 
also from commercial exploitation. The 
Society seeks to preserve the Notch as 
nearly as possible in its noble, original 
form, in order that here Nature’s ap- 
peal to the human spirit may find 
complete expression. We should pre- 
serve frequent areas of this kind in 
which the stupendous works that 
Nature for untold ages has been pre- 
paring, may be observed unspoiled by 
those who come after us. In Yosemite 
John Muir would not kill even the 
rattlesnakes lest the species become 
extinct. “Poor things,” he said, “loved 
only of their Maker!”; but in our 
White Mountains no poisonous animals 
or plants are found. 

The Society appeals to all who love 
the majesty and simplicity of the moun- 
tains to join in this effort to preserve 
the natural setting of this remarkable 
place. Under the efficient leadership of 
Governor Winant, with the assistance 
of able members of the House and 
Senate, an appropriation of $200,000. 
has been made, with which to help 
make this purchase. Members of the 
legislature who assisted in the passage 
of the bill were: Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., Mr. Harry M. Cheney, 
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Chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. George A. Wood, 
Mr. George E. Clement, Chairman, 
House Forestry Committee, Mr. 
Charles W. Tobey, President of the 
Senate, Senator Frederick I. Black- 
wood, Chairman of Senate Forestry 
Committee, Senator Arthur P. Fair- 
field of Hanover and the Chaplain of 
the Legislature, Rev. O. W. Peterson. 
Many others were interested. The 
bill has the distinction of passing both 
House and Senate without opposition. 
As the State has but 450,000 popula- 
tion with no large cities and few 
persons of wealth, this is a generous 
contribution. The Society has assumed 
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the burden of raising by private con- 
tributions the additional sum necessary. 
Many small contributions and a few 
larger ones have been received. Every 
one is urged to lend a hand. Checks 
may be made payable to James J. 
Storrow, Treasurer, and sent to No. 4 
Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Old Man of the Mountain 
belongs to the Nation. Like Crater 
Lake and other features in our great 
National Parks at the West, it has 
secured and maintained National atten- 
tion, but unlike them, it is private 
property and cannot be set aside for 
public use by Presidential proclama- 
tion. It can be saved only by purchase. 








FRANCONIA NOTCH, ECHO LAKE 











Will Cressy’s 
History of Connecticut 


ALSO THE 


SECOND INSTALLMENT OF 


WILL’S 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS AS A 
YOUNGSTER 


With Consent of Maude E.. Condon, Publisher 


Incidents in the Life of Will M. Cressy 
(Continued from Last Issue) 


CHAPTER II. 


Probably Will Cressy is one of the 
best specimens of “Try,Try Again” 
that New Hampshire has ever pro- 
duced. Up to the time he was twenty- 
one, it looked like an even bet whether 
he would end in the White House or 
the States Prison. His father’s prin- 
ciple occupation between his seventh 
and twenty-second birthdays, was 
securing positions for him. 

His first dash toward fame and for- 
tune was assisting “the Prescotts” 
manufacture organs. It took George 
Prescott just four days to discover that 
either Will or he would have to leave 
the company; so in order to save his 
own job, George fired Will. 

Next—wWill was probably the most 
expert box manufacturer the Blanch- 
ard Churn factory ever had, because 
up to the time he left the company, he 
was the only one they ever had. But 
again professional Jealousy robbed him 


of the fruits of his industry, and once 
more he found himself out in the cold 
world. 

He now decided he would be a black- 
smith and chose The Abbott Downing 
Carriage Co. as the scene of conflict. 
The first day they placed him opposite 
“Eddie” Sargent, swinging a sixteen 
pound hammer. He spent the next 
three days in bed. The Abbott-Down- 
ing Company still owe him for that 
day’s work. (He never went back for 
it.) 

Then he became a Cradle-maker for 
Edward Comins, “Two Weeks and 
Out”. 

He was the most promising shoe 
salesman that George Moore ever had, 
but something happened to the 
promise. 

As a traveling salesman for the Con- 
cord Bottling Co., he proved one of 
the most poular salesmen on the road 
(with every one except the folks he 
was working for.) He was so busy 
visiting and telling stories, he never 
had time to sell anything. 
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He then went down to Gorham, 

Maine to help The Brown Brothers 
invent and manufacture Fiberware. 
By Fall he had saved sixty dollars and 
with this he started a Roller Skating 
Rink at North Windham, Maine. 
It was a long walk from North Wind- 
ham to Concord, N. H., but he made 
it, followed by the fond wishes of the 
Sheriff and the man who owned the 
hall. 

Soon after this Will, John Gove and 
Fred Emmerton bought—(Gove must 
have furnished the money for Will or 
Fred never had any) one hundred pairs 
of roller skates and started out on a 
tour which embraced the Town Halls 
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at Warner, Henniker, Bradford and 
Hillsboro Bridge before the Sheriff at- 
tached the skates to his Company. 

A short season as Proprietor. and 
Manager of a restaurant just opposite: 
the R. R. station at Warner (Will also 
officiating as Cook and Waiter) ended 
in the same manner. (Somehow there 
seemed to be a sort of affinity between 
Will and the Sheriff in those days.) 

The next chapter will take our hero 
on the stage. 


Yours to serve, 


Df? 
e Klonile és ondon, 


Fublisher. 


THE HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT 


The original Indian name for Con- 
necticut was QUANEH-TA-CUT. The 


Whites have changed the spelling but it 
still sounds just as much like a hen’s 


peon of victory after having laid an egg 
as it ever did. 


The first white man to try and intro- 
duce this spelling reform to the Indians 
was Herr Adrian Blok, from Holland. 
in 1614. But the Indians did not take 
kindly to The Dutch Farmer’s Bloc, 
and Herr Blok’s funeral was attended 
by all the First Indian Families. 


It was not until 1633 that the first 
permanent settlement was made, also 
by the Dutch, at Hartford. They built 
a fort and called it “The House of 
Hope.” With some additions and altera- 
tions “The House of Hope” is still 


there, only now they call it The State 
House. 


The original grant from Charles II 
of England for this territory gave the 
boundaries of Connecticut as extending 
“from Narraganset Bay to the Pacific 


Ocean.” But it has shrunk in size and 
gained in importance since then. CON- 
NECTICUT was one of the FIRST 
FOUR UNITED STATES. In 1643 
the Colonies of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, New Haven and CONNECTI- 
CUT formed this union. Two hun- 
dred and sixty five years later, 1918, 
Connecticut was one of the three States 
that preached as they intended to 
practice, and voted against the 18th 
Amendment. They showed their 
originality again by BUYING and 
PAYING for their land instead of just 
TAKING IT. The township of SAY- 
BROOK was secured on condition that 
one fifth of all the gold and silver 
“OAR” ever found in it should go to 
the Indians. And, as usual, the Indians 
got the worst of it for there was never 
any found. The township of QUIN- 
NIPIAC, came higher. 12 Coats—12 
Brass Spoons—12 Hatchets—12 Por- 
ringers—24 knives and 4 cases of 


scissors. (What would an Indian do 
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with a pair of scissors?) I forgot to 
say that later on they laughingly 
changed the name to HARTFORD. 
RIPPOWAMS cost 12 coats and a 
copper kettle. Later on, in honor of 
Mr. Stam, who bought the first Ford 
in town, they changed the name to 
STAMFORD. MILFORD cost 6 
coats, poringer, ten kettles and a ? 
What is now NORTH HAVEN, EAST 
HAVEN, BRANFORD, WALLING- 
FORD, CHESHIRE and HAMDEN, 
all combined was bought for thirteen 
coats. NORWICH was the highest 
priced town in the State $350.00 cash. 

SUFFIELD was another cash town, 
$200.00. 


An Englishman by the name of 
Adam Haddam and old Chief Uncas 
shot craps for a town. And Adam 
Haddam had ’em, and got the town 
and they named it HADDAM. 


MILFORD was evidently not 
bought; for in the Town Records of 
1640 it states that—‘It was voted 
that the earth is given to The Saints. 
And voted that we are The Saints.” 
This may have been true at the time, 
but if so then the stock has petered out 


considerably since. It was a land of 
religious liberty (if you had the same 
religion they did.) But up to 1800 these 
wise old boys,would only permit 
ELEVEN LAWYERS in the State at 
any one time. 


Sunday was strictly a day of rest. 
And it began at Sunset Saturday and 
lasted until Sunrise Monday. 


It was forbidden to cross a river, 
build a fire, harness a horse, cook food 
or “to tell stories other than of a 
religious nature.”’ No man could kiss 
his wife on a Sunday. (Hired Girl, 
all right.) And no young, unmarried 
man could keep house. 
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EVERYBODY had to go to church. 
But children “Playing Church” were 
fined three shillings. 


There was a fine for “taking in 
boarders.” (I know hotels in Connec- 
ticut that ought to be fined for it right 
now.) It was forbidden to “Remain 
in any one building over half an hour 
at a time drinking Wyne (wine) Bear 
(beer) or HOTTE WATER.” (How 
did Mister Volstead overlook that 
“Hotte Water.”) “Vagabonds, Tramps 
and Fakirs” were whipped and “given 
a testimonial” to that effect. It does 
not state just what use they were sup- 
posed to make of this testimonial. 
“Bearing False Witness” called for 
death, while Perjury drew a $67.00 
fine. Great chance for the lawyers on 
a case of this kind. The Town Re- 
cords of KILLINGWORTH (which, 
by the way, started out as KENNIL- 
WORTH and the Lord only knows 
how it ever got switched around to 
Killingworth), tell of a young couple 
who were fined for “sitting together 
under an apple tree on the Sabbath.” 
(Those apple trees have always been 
getting us men into trouble.) 


Smoking was a pretty serious opera- 
tion in those days. No person under 
the age of twenty years, OR ANY 
OTHER, (then why mention the 
twenty years?) that shall not have ac- 
customed himself to the use thereof, 
shall take any tobacco until he shall 
have brought a certificate under the 
hand of someone approved for know- 
ledge and skill in physick, that it is use- 
ful to him, and shall also have a 
license from the Courte for the same.” 


And no one could carry any tobacco 
with him, unless he was going at least 
ten miles away from home. And then 
he must go out in the fields or woods 
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ALONE to smoke. (The Wife says 
they should never have repealed that 
law.) 

Even up until 1912 no trains could 
pass through Connecticut—and this is 
on the main, and only line between 
New York and Boston—‘during 
church hours;” Ten A. M. and Three 
P. M. 

Even during the Revolution Connec- 
ticut did most of the important work 
for New York. When the citizens of 
that city decided that the lead statue of 
George III, on Bowling Green, would 
be of more use to the Colonies in the 
shape of bullets, they sent it over to 
LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, 
and it was the women of that town who 
revamped George into 42,088 bullets 
and sent him back to the English with 
their compliments. 

And it was at EAST GRANBY, 
CONNECTICUT that the first Na- 
tional Prison was started. It was in 
an old deserted copper mine, three 
hundred feet deep. And while it was 
never advertised as a Health Resort, 
it was said to be a great place to go to 


for rheumatism, coughs, colds and 
pneumonia. 
And it was at HORSE NECK, 


CONN., that General Israel Putnam 
rode his horse down the stone steps 
in the side of a cliff, thereby setting, 
an example followed so successfully 
later by Messrs. Tom Mix and Bill 
Hart. 

The history of nearly every Connec- 
ticut town contains some item of in- 
terest. The township of MIDDLE- 
TOWN was surveyed and laid out to 
accommodate Fifteen families. But it is 
more congested now. 

BRIDGEPORT produced P. T. 
Barnum, General Tom Thumb and 
Elias Howe. Elias probably did more 
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to raise rents on the East Side of New 
York than any other one man. (He 
invented the sewing machine. ) 

BETHLEHEM, up to 1790, had 
produced the richest minister in the 
U. S. The Rev. Dr. Bellamy, whose 
estate at death grosses $5238.00. 
Which would be a good estate for a lot 
of ministers today. 

TORRINGTON was the birthplace 
of John Brown, whose death furnished 
the music publishers with Best Seller 
of the day in “John Brown’s Body Lies 
a Mouldering in the Grave.” 

PORTLAND’S stone quarries fur- 
nished most of “the brown stone front” 
houses in New York. 

LITCHFIELD produced The Rev. 
Lyman Beecher and his two talented 
Kids——Henry Ward Beecher and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Daniel Barry invented derby hats 
and they named the town for him. 

DAN-BARRY, later corrupted to 
DANBURY. And they still make 
most of our hats. 

COVENTRY used to excel in the 
manufacture of flasks and bottles. But 
business has fallen off lately. 

WATERBURY started off under a 
fearful handicap. The Indian name 
for it was MATTATOCK on the 
NAUGATUCK. But they got even. 
They invented alarm clocks and 
Waterbury watches. They also make 
ten million pins a day. And even then 
you never can find one when you want 
it. 

WEST HARTFORD produced Noah 
Webster, who produced Websters Dic- 
tionary, which has produced most of 
the language used in the world today. 

NORWAUKE, or as it is now 
spelled, NORWALK, boasts of “The 
Yankee Doodle Tavern” erected in 
1763, where George M. Cohan would 
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have been born if he had had anything 
to say about it. 

SUFFIELD has the only old Colon- 
ial hotel in the State that George 
Washington never stopped at. 

WINDHAM must have had the 
widest street on earth. For an old 
history tells how, in July, 1758, a frog 
pond near by dried up, and one night 
all the frogs left it in a body and 
marched through the town on their 
way to another pond,” in a line 
FORTY YARDS WIDE AND FOUR 
MILES LONG.” 

Illustrative of how hard a Preacher 
had to labor on those days,—in a 
cemetery at SAYBROOK there is an 
inscription reading,— 

“Young to the pulpit he did get 

And 72 years in’t did sweat.” 

It was at BERLIN that Edward 
Patterson, an Irishman, invented tin- 
ware. Henry Ford is going to present 
the town with a monument to Ed. 
But what would he have done if Ed 
had been a Jew? 

At FAIRFIELD Mercy Disbrow 
and Elizabeth Clawson, accused of 
being witches, were thrown into a pond 
to see whether they were guilty or not. 


If they sunk they were guilty. If they 
floated, innocent. A case of,—‘If the 
brick stays up it’s yours.” Here also 


is “The House of Sixty Closets.” 
Evidently designed by a woman. 

At SOUTHINGTON, in 1800, i‘ved 
a certain Joel Allen who evidently was 
not a follower of the old adage, 

“One thing at a time, and that done 

well, 

Beats doing a dozen all to—pieces.” 
For his ad states that he was “Manu- 
facturer of Tooth Instruments, Repair- 
er of Clocks and Pipe Organs, En- 
graver of Books and Advertisements 
for Snuff, Brass Worker, Carpenter & 
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Tinker. Also Dealer in Pinchbeck 
Jewelry, Caster Hats, Spelling Books, 
Bibles, Dry Goods, Drugs, Meats and 
Hardware.” 

At HARTFORD we find the site of 
THE CHARTER OAK. This was 
undoubtedly the biggest tree in the 
world. For at least 5 of all the fur- 
niture in Connecticut today is “made 
from The Charter Oak.” 

Hartford is the home of Insurance 
Business. Life Insurance consists in 
the Company betting you will live and 
you betting you will not. And they 
win, either way. In Fire Insurance 
they bet your house will NOT burn 
down and you bet it WILL. and the 
Law says if it DOES you go to jail. 
In speaking of The Rev. Joseph Sewart, 
an old time resident, an old time news- 
paper says, “ he also painted pictures 
for a very low price, but probably all 
they were worth.” The motto of New 
London, is “MARE LIBERRUM.” 
A Mare is a lady horse. “Liber” is 
German for “Love.” And if you don’t 
know what “Rum” means, “Ask Dad, 
He Knows.” New London offers 
NATHAN HALE, who had the best 
exit speech ever made by any Ameri- 
can soldier. Just across the river from 
New London is GROTON. The pres- 
ent Town Clerk is the ninth generation 
in direct line to hold that position. In 
1718 a Groton Sea Captain brought 
to his wife the first tea ever seen or 
heard of in the new country. Nobody 
knew how to serve it. So they boiled 
it, like greens, and served it with boiled 
pork. And none of the guests could 
spit for a week. 

NEW HAVEN is best known 
as the home of Yale College, started 
159 years ago. But it has changed 
considerably since then. Because one 
of the newspapers of those early days 
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states that,—‘“Last night som of the 
College Freshmen got six quarts of 
rhum-and two payles fool (pails full) 
of Sydar (cider) and made such prodid- 
gius rough that they raised the tuter.” 
And anybedy knows they could not do 
that now. In the first place they could 
not get the “rhum” because the coun- 
try is “Dry,” and if they could it would 
take more than six quarts to “raise a 
tuter” now. 

Eli Whitney, a Hartford man, in- 
vented the Cotton Gin. And if Mister 
Volstead had been alive then he would 
have had Eli arrested for bootlegging. 
In 1771 David Bushnell built the first 
submarine boat. To be sure it did 
not work, but the ones we are building 
NOW don’t work so darned good. But 
after all is said and done Connecticut’s 
greatest claim to fame and the one by 
which she wil be remembered is in her 
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invention, perfection and distribution 
of hee WOODEN NUTMEGS, made 
from pine knots. Thereby furnishing 
the inspiraticn for that well known 
term, — 


“A CONN MAN.” 







BZUNLYNOIS SIH 


NOTHING BEAUTIFUL IN VAIN 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


How smiles my neighbor’s garden, 
exulting in the sun!— 
Dahlias and those border pinks 
that breathe of cinnamon; 
The tender moons of cosmos 
tumbled in clouds of fern; 
Bands of bearded iris that 
to June their incense burn. 


Where is my lavish neighbor 
and all her laughing brood? 
At the coast vacationing, 
in rock-strewn solitude. 
I, working at my window, 
joy in her flowers’ expanse 
For I have grown a garden 
the other side o’ the manse. 


Sow everywhere for beauty, 
unmindful who shall reap: 
Not wasted that loveliness 
some hungry heart must keep! 

















New Hampshire Towns 








HISTORY OF OLD HOUSES IN SUTTON 
NORTH VILLAGE 


By John L. Howe 


The oldest house in what is now 
North Sutton village is the Greeley 
house, so called, opposite the church, 
now owned by Robert C. Todd. His- 
tory says that a part of this house was 
formerly a school-house situated near 
Gile Pond and when the meeting house 
was built, John Harvey, the framer of 
the building, bought this school-house, 
moved it to his own land, and, by 
making additions to it, constructed 
therefrom his dwelling house. This 
was in 1794 and the school house was 
probably built by Mr. Harvey soon 
after he came to town in 1790. This 
house’ now over a century old has re- 
mained nearly as it was built by Mr. 
Harvey. 


The “Cooper Stand” 


Another house nearly as old stands 
near by. This is the “Cooper Stand” 
as the older residents call it, formerly 
owned by Mrs. Fred H. Keyser, now 
owned by Ernest W. Avery. The 
house was built by Gurden Huntley, 
a blacksmith, who had a blacksmith 
shop on his premises. There was at 
one time a store in one part of the 
building. The entire building has 


been greatly changed and improved 
within the last twenty-five years, 
making two large tenements and an 
ice-cream parlor. 


The Smiley Cottage 


The Smiley Cottage on the hill now 
occupied by the widow of Robert L. 
Smiley was built soon after the Cooper 
House by Col. Philip S. Harvey, who 
also built the Follansbee Inn (the old 
original house), the old Dr. Lane- 
Smiley House, and the Elwin Merrill 
cottage. Mr. Harvey lived here and 
kept a store for a short time and then 
sold out to Aaron Sargent, a hatter, 
who converted the store into a hatter’s 
shop and manufactured hats there for 
several years. 


The Harvey House 


I will mention but one more old 
house in the village. Although not as 
old as some, it is worthy of mention. 
The Old Harvey House, which was 
taken down in 1921 was built a short 
time prior to 1820 by Samuel Worth, 
who later sold it to Col. John Harvey, 
father of Matthew Harvey, who was 
for forty years connected with the 
“Argus and Spectator”, of Newport, 
N. H. In this house Augusta Harvey 
Worthen, Historian of Sutton, was 
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born and here she lived during her 
early girlhood. 


Matthew Harvey House 


Probably the oldest dwelling house 
in the north part of the town is the 
old Matthew Harvey House, on Har- 
vey Hill, north of Keyser Lake, now 
occupied by Frank Bailey, whose wife 
is a descendant of the original proprie- 
tor. This house was built by Mr. 
Harvey in 1784 and here he kept a 
tavern for many years; the road lead- 
ing by his house being at that time one 
of the main roads and one of the out- 
lets of the town. This was one of the 
first “laid out” roads in town and was 
made about 1786. Here was born 
Jonathan Harvey and his_ brother 
Matthew; the former State Senator 
and later Congressman for a long 
period; the latter member of Congress, 
Senator, Councillor Governor, United 
States District Judge. It was on this 
farm that for many years the musters 
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of the militia companies in this sec- 
tions were held. “A high table land 
comprising more than twenty acres 
seems to have been provided by Nature 
for that purpose,” someone has said. 


John Hazen House 


The John G. Hazen house which is 
nearly as old as the one above men- 
tioned was probably built soon after 
1790 by Benjamin Fowler. Mr. Fowler 
moved to Orange in 1823, soon after 
the great tornado, which demolished 
his barn and took away the top story 
of his large commodious house. 

Some of the other old houses in this 
section of the town are: 

The Wadleigh Homestead on Wad- 
leigh Hill; the Kohlrausch House on 
King’s Hill; the John S. Andrews 
House, near Gile Pond, and the Moses 
Hazen House, known better as the 
“Shadow Hill House”. The writer is 
unable to tell just the dates when these 
were erected. 





A SONNET 
By Millicent Davis Dilley 

You have not known what color is till you 

Have watched cream-crested emerald foam begin 

To pound red sands; till you have seen, through thin 
Gray haze, the cobalt, gentian, plum-dusk blue 
Of southern seas and skies—the rose-blush hue 

Of wild crabapple bloom; till you have been 

At foot of some grand canyon, drinking in 
The myriad shades of mist and mountain dew. 


When it is time that I should cease to live 
And I, O Death! must heed at last your call, 
I shall be satisfied if you will give 
My soul just color—color—that is all! 
I want not either blackness or white light— 
I ask you only for a rainbowed night. 

















He Might Have Become a 
Successful Farmer 


BUT WILLIAM B. DURGIN GAVE TO NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE ITS ONLY SILVER INDUSTRY 
INSTEAD 


William B. Durgin might have be- 
come a successful farmer, but he didn’t. 
He had every opportunity to become 
one; born on a farm at Campton, in 
the foothills of the White Mountains 
he learned from his parents everything 
necessary to become a successful farm- 
er. But he decided he didn’t like 
farming and for that reason we have 
a story to tell about him. 

His parents were disappointed at his 
distaste for farming and rather reluc- 
tantly allowed him to go to Boston as 
he wished to learn the jewelers’ trade. 
As the result of this decision to leave 
the farm William B. Durgin gave to 
New Hampshire its only silver indus- 
try, the Durgin plant in Concord, home 
of the famous Fairfax silver pattern, 
which for fifteen years has been the 
leading silverware pattern in_ the 
country. The plant is now known as 
the Durgin division of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. 

Finding no opening in the jewelers’ 
trade on his arrival in Boston he de- 
cided to become apprentice to Newell 
Harding, a silversmith of some repute. 
Durgin cared for his master’s house 
and did chores about the place. When 
his apprenticeship was in its second 
year, Durgin became ill, probably by 


reason of the low altitude, and returned 
to his mountain home, where he soon 
fully recuperated, and could only be 
satisfied by completing his apprentice- 
ship, being one of three out of many 
apprentices to qualify as journeyman. 
He decided to settle in the capitol city 
of his native state and in 1853 founded 
the business in Concord which bears 
his name and which is today, as part 
of the Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, increasing the good reputation 
which Mr. Durgin fought for and 
maintained during a half century of 
uninterrupted success. 


Overcame Many, Obstacles . 


During these fifty years, Durgin 
combatted and overcame many ob- 
stacles to which a less determined 
character would have succumbed. 
Durgin started with apprentices, one of 
whom is carried on the payroll today, 
William Jones Green a native of Ply- 
mouth, N. H. 

The goal which Durgin fixed was the 
production of wares in sterling silver, 
popularly called solid silver. A sore 
temptation to defeat his object came 
from a large establishment in Boston 
offering a magnificent order for plated 
silver. Durgin resisted and labored 
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all the harder, taking his books home 
nights, going on the road with his 
products, and receiving in return what- 
ever of old silver articles were offered, 
gradually able to enter the Boston 
market for his wares; and we can 
picture his pride in selling his products 
in his adopted city where he learned 
his trade. Only very recently a silver 
fork made by Newell Harding was 
brought to the Durgin plant to be re- 
paired—a pleasant coincidence, and a 
tribute to the wear of sterling silver. 


From Boston to New York to Phila- 
delphia and finally to Baltimore was 
not difficult, after Mr. Durgin had 
successfully established an outlet for 
Boston, but it was some time before 
he was able to employ a traveling 
salesman. 

The steady growth of business was 
not accomplished except by the per- 
serverance and determination of this 
country bred youth. A brick building 
was erected in which the silver business 
occupied basement and first floor, and 
from the remaining space Durgin re- 
ceived an annual rental of $2,000. The 
business, however, gradually encroach- 
ed until it required an additional story 
(crowding out previous tenants) and 
stretched across the street. 


In 1903 the present commodious 
plant was begun, and at present writing 
plans are being considered for further 
enlargement. 

While Durgin flatware in a variety 
of patterns has for many years com- 
manded a high place wherever known, 
yet it remained for the wonderful Fair- 
fax flatware, brought out in 1910, to 
blaze the way for later and successful 
patterns—Chatham and _ particularly 
Colfax. 
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Introduce Fairfax 


Fairfax has established itself so 
firmly in the minds of the retail jewel- 
ers, backed up by the purchasing pub- 
lic, that its name has been registered in 
Washington. All patterns in sterling 
silver flatware have been patented for 
many years, but probably few names, 
if any, have been registered. 

In production of the Fairfax flat- 
ware, new processes were introduced in 
the die cutting, and so successful were 
these advanced methods that all of 
Durgin patterns since 1910 have been 
produced most advantageously. 

The weight of silver formerly was 
confused as meaning strength, but in 
the Fairfax flatware the weight is so 
distributed that strength has been in- 
creased, and gives the sense of the 
“right feel” in action. 

This only silver industry in New 
Hampshire is typical of many indus- 
tries in the state, which started from 
very small beginnings, but through 
sheer merit have increased and success- 
fully survived the decease of the 
founders. 

The policy of the present manage- 
ment is to make the Durgin Division 
an attractive and agreeable place to 
work—-visitors interested in the rami- 
fications of the many necessary pro- 
cesses are always welcomed. 


A few facts may be of interest: 


The volume of business, upwards 
of a million dollars annually, comes 
from outside the state. The sterling 
silver industry does not in any way 
deplete the natural resources of the 
state. The industry employs skilled 
labor, far above the average. 

Annual purchases of silver bullion 
total around one and one-half million 


ounces. 
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Is Favorably Known 


Durgin silver is favorably known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the U. S. A., including Alaska, 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, 
—a recent large shipment was made to 
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It is interesting to note that Fairfax 
was never advertised until recently, in 
the sense of being exploited, but the 


demand for this pattern received an 
impetus at the outset, because of the 
fact that more than twenty reputable 
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Bermuda. It has been used extensive- 
ly for presentation purposes by the 
Packard Motor Co., the National Cash 
Register Company, for the Davis Lawn 
Tennis Cup, for the State golf tourna- 
ments, etc. 

The elegant service for the battle- 
ship New Hampshire, made by Durgin 
is now on exhibition in the Historical 
Society building at Concord. The 
State War medal was made by Durgin. 
St. Paul’s School medals have been 
made by Durgin for years. 


silver makers copied the essential fea- 
tures of Fairfax, which, when com- 
pared with the only Fairfax, showed 
something lacking. 

Durgin Silver is synonymous with 
the solidity suggested by the old 
Granite State. Its reputation for qual- 
ity has been established and is being 
fully maintained. Durgin’s trade mark, 
the letter D, stands for the best and 
is recognized in the trade as substantial 
as the rockribbed hills of New Hamp- 
shire. 











The Literary Corner 





The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By 
William EE. Barton. Two Volumes. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


A new and ambitious biography of 
Lincoln is of course an event in con- 
temporary letters. The publishers 
think it is much more than that, and 
Dr. Barton himself claims peculiar ad- 
vantages in that he was born in Illinois 
in 1861 and grew to manhood among 
men and women who had known Lin- 
coln. Add to this that he spent twenty- 
five years collecting Lincolniana, 
tracing Lincoln’s paternity back 
through the bar sinister of Lucy Hanks, 
mother of Nancy and grandmother of 
Abe, exploding the canards which 
fathered Abe with John C. Calhoun 
and others, bringing to light a certain 
amount of new and in some cases im- 
portant material about Lincoln—in 
particular the O. H. Browning diary 
and the hitherto unprinted speech of 
Mr. Lincoln to his Springfield consti- 
tuents on October 30, 1858, at the 
conclusion of the campaign against 
Douglas for the Senatorship—and we 
have the beginnings of an interesting 
and necessary work. 

The first four chapters are given up 
to genealogy, out of which we select 
the Lucy Hanks episode and the now 
well known fact that Thomas Lincoln 
was, as we always believed, Abe’s 
father. There is nothing new of im- 
portance about the-hegira out of Ken- 
tucky into Indiana, and Abe’s move to 
Salem Hill in Illinois; a picturesque 


settlement as it was then, on a wooded 
knoll above the winding Sangamon 
river. Dr. Barton expends some sym- 
pathy and more speculation over Abe’s 
unlettered youth in this section, and 
previously in Indiana and Kentucky. 
“It was unfortunate that in all his 
childhood Lincoln did not fall under 
the direct influence of an educated 
minister who might have encouraged 
his love of learning and given him some 
measure of direction.” That may do 
as to his childhood, and mayhap Dr. 
Barton yearns over the possibilities 
which a college education might have 
unfolded in Mr. Lincoln. Others have 
thus bemused themselves because the 
Bard of Avon was not a university 
man—he whom Allibone called, in 
matchless phrase, “most illustrious of 
the sons of men.” Readers will not, 
I hope, forget that at Salem young 
Lincoln was much and continuously 
under the scholarly influence of that 
Dartmouth graduate, Dr. John Allen, 
whose weak lungs had driven him, with 
his books, into the joyous West. An- 
other lover of letters on Salem Hill (it 
is Irving Bacheller who reminds us of 
these influences, writing in the New 
York Post Literary Review for Feb- 
ruary 14, 1925), was—in his sober 
moments—one Jack Kelso, the black 
sheep presumably of some respectable 
seaboard family; a fisherman, hunter, 
loafer, living, it is supposed, upon a 
monthly stipend; quoting more noble 
verse in his cups than he might perhaps 
remember when sober. There was al- 
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ways Mentor Graham, the wise old 
school teacher, and there were the 
Rutledges, particularly father and 
daughter, and it was at the Rutledge 
store—a log cabin like the others—that 
these men met and talked: Kelso 
spouting Burns and Shakespeare, Dr. 
Allen and Mentor Graham keeping the 
ball rolling, pretty Ann Rutledge turn- 
ing her bright eyes on Lincoln’s six 
feet four inches of homeliness and turn- 
ing them away, to look again. Those 
must have been very happy days, when 
love and learning and gentle company 
gathered about the solitary young man 
who was to tread alone the wine-press 
of wrath—the consecrated martyr who 
was to save the Republic. 

Dr. Barton does not create a new 
Lincoln. He carries his hero, in well- 
written paragraph and often in clever 
phrase and brilliant sentence, through 
his early love affairs, his law practice, 
stormy courtship and somewhat dra- 
matic marriage with Mary Todd and 
his unhappy wedded life at Springfield, 
down through his political career and 
to his death at Ford’s theatre. It is 
Dr. Barton’s deductions and character 
delineations from known facts which 
are supposed to make his work impor- 
tant if not indispensable. The author 
is impatient of any view but his own, 
and is more than a little hectoring in 
correcting such high authorities and 
contemporary biographers as John 
Hay and John G. Nicolay and William 
H. Herndon. With the facility of an 
oriental Fakeer he makes great oaks 
from little acorns grow—as when he 
censures Nicolay and Hay for mis- 
printing Mentor Graham’s name as 
“Menton” and we think a great many 
readers will be surprised and pained 
to learn that Lincoln was “thick- 
skinned;” little if at all disturbed by 
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his wife’s frantic outbursts of temper. 
William H. Herndon was Lincoln’s law 
partner for twenty years, lived in daily 
contact with him at Springfield, cam- 
paigned for him, knew as much of that 
great and secret soul as any one man 
could know, and spent twenty-three 
years after Lincoln’s death in gathering 
information and manuscripts at first- 
hand from persons of every degree and 
in every part of the country who had 
known Mr. Lincoln. And it is William 
H. Herndon who tells the following 
story :— 

““A man once called at the house (in 
Springfield) to learn why Mrs. Lincoln 
had so unceremoniously discharged his 
niece from her employ. Mrs. Lincoln 
met him at the door, and being some- 
what wrought up, gave vent to her 
feelings, resorting to such violent ges- 
tures and emphatic language that the 
man was glad to beat a hasty retreat. 
He at once started to find Lincoln, de- 
termined to exact from him proper 
satisfaction for his wife’s action.... 
Lincoln listened for a moment to his 
story. ‘My friend,’ he interrupted, ‘I 
regret to hear this, but let me ask you 
in all candor, can’t you endure for a 
few moments what I have had as my 
daily portion for the last fifteen years?’ 
These words were spoken so mourn- 
fully and with such a look of distress 
that the man was completely dis- 
armed.” But Dr. Barton thinks him 
thick-skinned, and says that surely, if 
there had been deep marital trouble, 
Lincoln would have communicated the 
facts by letter to his intimate friend 
Speed. 

It is sheer metaphysics for Dr. 
Barton to start with a conclusion, and 
accept or reject testimony not as the 
facts warrant, but to fit that conclu- 
sion. Such a literary Procrustes can- 
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not be a blameless biographer. In this 
conection Herndon said, “Mr. Lincoln 
never had a confidant, and therefore 
never unbosomed himself to others. 
He never spoke of his trials to me or, 
so far as I knew, to any of his friends. 
It was a great burden to carry, but he 
bore it sadly enough and without a 
murmur.” 


Indeed, Dr. Barton over-indulges 
himself in repeatedly challenging 
original sources, as when he implies 


that Lincoln’s despairing passion for 
Ann Rutledge was little more than a 
serious flirtation. The life by Nicolay 
and Hay, Dr. Barton finds of perman- 
ent value, though suffering “marked 
limitations, one of which is the fact 
that it was written under the blue 
pencil of Robert Todd Lincoln.” Dr. 
Barton reminds us that “it is possible 
to compile a list of dates and events in 
Lincoln’s life and then to trundle past 
them, one after another, a bronze St. 
Gaudens statue of Lincoln, formed in 
the mold of the biographer’s invention, 
the castors audibly creaking and the 
biographer visibly pushing..... across 
the prairies to New Salem and Spring- 
field, and finally into the front door of 
the White House.” This oracular 
style, reminiscent of Lodge’s ‘‘Web- 
ster,” is not in faultless taste. It is 
not even wise, since many readers who 
would take kindly to persuasive lead- 
ing are repelled by an agressive as- 
sumption of superiority. Our author 
does not say, “Come into my pasture.” 
—he defies us to attack his Hindenburg 
Line. 

No person, however, can write much 
or little about Abraham Lincoln with- 
out becoming to a greater or less degree 
inspired and uplifted. And in the 
shadow of that great rock Dr. Barton 
loses himself often enough to make his 
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book very well worth while. Contro- 
versy is stilled, speculation is hushed, 
when we read that sad, short speech of 
October 30, 1858, which Lincoln made 
to his friends at Springfield after the 
close of his summer-long fight against 
Stephen A. Douglas; Douglas who had 
been his rival for the affections of 
Mary Todd, who was now his rival for 
the Senatorship, and who was to be 
his rival for the Presidency in 1860. 
Lincoln had spent himself to the bone. 
He was weary, depressed, conscious of 
coming defeat. His slender store of 
savings had been all but swallowed up 
in travelling expenses, and in a few 
days the Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee was to write him that 
shameful demand for $500.00 to wipe 
out the deficit in the party chest; a 
demand which Lincoln, as titular head 
of the party, felt bound to meet. 

“My friends, today closes the dis- 
cussions of this canvass. The planting 
and the culture are over and there re- 
mains but the preparation and the 
harvest. 

“T stand here surrounded by friends 
—some political, all personal friends, 
I trust. May I be indulged in this 
closing scene, to say a few words for 
myself? I have borne a laborious and 
in some respects to myself, a painful 
part in the contest. Through all I 
have neither assailed nor wrestled with 
any part of the Constitution. 

“The legal right of the Southern 
people to reclaim their fugitives I have 
constantly admitted. The legal right 
of Congress to interfere with their 
institution in the states I constantly 
denied. 

“Tn resisting the spread of slavery 
to new territory and with that, what 
appears to me to be a tendency to 
subvert the principle of free govern- 
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ment itself, my whole effort has con- 
sisted. To the best of my judgment 
I have labored for and not against the 
Union. As I have not felt, so I have 
not expressed any harsh sentiment to- 
ward our southern brethren. I have 
constantly declared, as I really be- 
lieved, the only difference between 
them and us is the difference of cir- 
cumstances. 

“T have meant to assail the motives 
of no party or individual and if I have 
in any instance (of which I am not 
conscious) departed from my purpose, 
I regret it. 

“T have said that in some respects 
the contest has been painful to me. 
Myself and those with whom I act have 
been constantly accused of a purpose 
to destroy the Union; and bespattered 
with every imaginable odious epithet; 
and some who were friends as it were 
but yesterday, have made themselves 
most active in this. I have cultivated 
patience and made no attempt at a 
retort. 

“Ambition has been ascribed to me. 
God knows how sincerely I prayed 
from the first that this field of am- 
bition might not be opened. I claim 
no insensibility to political honors; but 
today could the Missouri restriction 
be restored and the whole slavery ques- 
tion replaced on the ground of tolera- 
tion by necessity where it exists, with 
unyielding hostility to the spread of it 
on principle, I would in consideration 
gladly agree that Judge Douglas should 
never be out, and I never in, an office 
so long as we both or either lives.” 

The Springfield Journal of the 
period reported the tremendous ovation 
accorded Mr. Lincoln on this occasion. 
Three days later the election took 
place. Lincoln, with a popular major- 
ity of more than 4,000, was defeated in 
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the Legislature for the Senatorship. 

But his speeches in this contest had 

marked him as the Man of Destiny. 
E. F. KEENE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges, 
by Edison Marshall, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation: This is a new novel 
of the Northland, of two men and 
a woman. It is a story that will 
answer the craving of those who like 
tales of adventure, and it carries a 
surprise of a not unpleasant nature. 
If you start it, you will stay with it to 
the end. 


These Women, by William Johnston, 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation: This 
book, which is a series of essays, rather 
than a story, will give you something 
to think about, whether you be man 
or woman, married or single. It is a 
mirror which seeks to show the trend 
of life at the present time. You will 
find plenty of pages which will make 
you feel like picking a quarrel with 
the author, also plenty which will stare 
at you as perfectly fitting your own 
case. Regardless of how you feel 
toward present conditions it will do 
you good to read this book. 


The Skyrocket, by Adela Rogers St. 
John, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation: 
If you are interested in the movies you 
will like this story of Hollywood, the 
story of the amazing career of a girl 
born “down by the railroad track” 
heir only to her mother’s beauty, 
charm and weakness, who rises from 
poverty to the heights of success and 
luxury. Perhaps, if you are a real 
movie fan, you can pick out your own 
favorites from the descriptions which 
the author gives to the different charac- 
ters in the book. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


Ralph D. Paine 


Ralph D. Paine of Durham, famous 
author and adventurer, who had been a 
resident of Durham for many years, 
died at Concord, April 29, at his room 
in the Eagle Hotel. 

Ralph Delahaye Paine was born in 
Lemont, Ill., Aug. 28, 1871. He re- 
ceived an bachelor of arts degree from 
Yale university in 1894. He was a 
noted college athlete, winning as foot- 
ball player and oarsman. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from Yale, he secured a position on 
the staff of the Philadelphia Press. He 
acted as war correspondent for the 
Philadelphia newspaper during the 
Cuban rebellion and the Spanish- 
American War. He later went to China 
at the time of the Boxer rebellion. He 
continued his newspaper work in Lon- 


‘in 1902. 


don, where he was a special correspond- 
ent. He conducted the New York 
Herald’s crusade against the beef trust 
In the following year he 
married Katherine Lansing Morse of 
New York. 

In 1906 he became an associate 
editor of Outlook. It was in that year 
that his first book, ‘““The Praying Skip- 
per and Other Stories’, was published. 
From then on his novels and short 
stories, dealing largely with college life 
and the sea, became well known. 

Paine was with the allied naval 
forces in the war zone in 1917 and 
1918. He returned to this country and 
became federal fuel administrator. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
Legislature and served on the state 
board of education from 1919 to 1921. 

The University of New Hampshire 
honored the famous author’ in 1920, 
when it conferred on him a master’s 
degree. 

Ralph D. Paine’s stories of adven- 
tures have thrilled American boyhood, 
and older readers too, for many years. 
His many books included narratives of 
the sea, of college life and of his per- 
sonal adventures, besides volumes deal- 
ing with the more romantic articles of 
history. 


Dr. John J. Berry 


Dr. John J. Berry, one of Ports- 
mouth’s most prominent physicians 
and citizens for nearly 35 years, died 
at his home in Newcastle, April 24. 

He was born in Richfield, Conn., 
Aug. 2, 1858, and was educated at 
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Phillips Exeter academy and Dart- 
mouth College. Later he studied 
medicine at Harvard College and the 
University of the City of New York, 
receiving his degree of M. D. in 1879. 
He then went to Italy and Germany, 
where he took special study and came 
to Portsmouth in 1884 to practice 
medicine. 

Dr. Berry was a member of the State 
Board of Health for several years and 
a member of the Commissioners for 
Lunacy since its organization in 1889. 
He was assistant editor of the New 
England Medical Monthly since 1885 
and also contributed to many other 
medical and scientific journals. He 
was a member of the staff of the Ports- 
mouth hospital and was also the local 
surgeon for the Boston and Maine 
Railroad and for the Portsmouth Elec- 
tric railway. He was a director of the 
Mechanics and Traders bank and was 
attending physician at the Wentworth 
Home from the time of its founding 
until Dr. Berry’s retirement two years 
ago. 
He was also a member of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, the Ports- 
mouth Medical association, the New 
York Pathological society, the Inter- 
national congress, the American Public 
Health association and the Fairfield 
County, Conn., Medical society. 


Dr. Ernest L. Bell 


Dr. Ernest L. Bell, prominent sur- 
geon, died April 19, at his camp at 
Newfound lake. 

Doctor Bell was born in Boston, 
March 16, 1871. He was a graduate 
of Harvard, class of 1892 and received 
his education in the medical profession 
at Dartmouth Medical college, graduat- 
ing in 1894. 

Doctor Bell served his town in many 
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offices, was a member of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives 
for two sessions, and of the New 
Hampshire Senate for one session. 
During the World War Dr. Bell was 
commissioned a major in the Medical 
corps of the A. E. F., where he ren- 
dered valuable service in the base 
hospital, containing 2,500 beds, at 
Portieas, France. 

The loss of Doctor Bell will be 
keenly felt, by the many friends he 
made while overseas, and especially by 
the Emily Balch hospital, to which he 
devoted untiring service. Doctor Bell 
was a 32nd degree Mason, past master 
of Olive Branch lodge, A. F. and A. M.., 
past commander of post 66, American 
Legion, fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons, member of the American 
Medical association, the New Hamp- 
shire Medical association, Berlin lodge 
of Elks, the Harvard club of Boston, 
the New Hampshire Surgical club and 
the New York and New England Rail- 
road Surgeons. 


Rev. Joseph F. Fielden 


Rev. Joseph F. Fielden, the second 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Franklin, died Saturday, April 11, at 
the home of his daughter in Belfast, 
Maine. He was ordained pastor of 
the Franklin church in 1872 and serv- 
ed nine years. 

He was born in Somersworth, Octo- 
ber 23, 1843 and was educated at 
Brown University, Providence, R. LI., 
and at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. His 
first pastorate was in Franklin. He 
later filled pastorates in the Baptist 
churches at Winchester, Mass., New- 
port, N. H., and Winchendon, Mass. 
During his long career in the Baptist 
ministry he only served four churches. 
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Charles H. Bryant 


Charles Henry Bryant of Wolfeboro, 
passed away recently at Concord. Mr. 
Bryant was born 79 years ago at 
Lowell, Mass., son of James Bryant 
and Mary Bryant, nee Dowse. The 
family moved to Woodstock, N. H., in 
his early childhood, where he made his 
home until 1886. He was widely 
known as an expert penman in his 
younger days, having been, with the 
exception of his teacher, Gilbert Rus- 
sell, perhaps the foremost exponent of 
the Spencerian system of handwriting 
in the Eastern States. He taught 
classes in a number of towns in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. Bryant 
later engaged in farming in Thornton, 
N. H., on a comparatively large scale, 
and also in the lumber business in 
Northern New Hampshire and for a 
time on the Pacific Coast in and around 
Olympia, Washington. Mr. Bryant 
moved to Wolfeboro with his family 
in 1886 where he lived since, until his 
health failed a few years ago. 


Charles Lowe Aiken 


The death of Charles Lowe Aiken 
of Franklin at the age of 79 has re- 
moved the last of a family of brothers 
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whose mechanical ingenuity did much 
to develop Franklin as an important 
industrial community. The Aiken 
family invented many important me- 
chanical devices, including the first 
hosiery knitting machines. They also 
built the first locomotives for Jacob’s 
Ladder up Mount Washington and 
Charles Aiken was one of the first en- 
gineers on the inclined road. He fol- 
lowed railroading most of his life and 
held important positions in the man- 


agement of railroads——Claremont Ad- 
vocate. 


Almon Laroy Eastman. 


Almon Laroy Eastman, head of the 
A. L. Eastman Company, undertak- 
ers, Boston, died at his home, 8 Aber- 
deen street, Boston, on Thursday, April 
16. Mr. Eastman was a native of 
Conway, being the son of Reuben and 
Caroline (Seavey) Eastman. He was 
born on May 16, 1867. He went to 
Boston in 1876, and his first employ- 
ment there was as a street-car driver 
for the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company. He afterwards entered the 
employ of Benjamin F. Smith, a Bos- 


ton undertaker, and in 1900 acquired 
the business. 





A HALF TONE 


By Isobel Frances 


I was drawn to the mountain 


Where fir trees send 
Their fragile peaks, 


Into orchis-veiled clouds above; 
I saw your face as never before— 


A half-tone— 


Against the blue of space 


And I forgave. 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 


By Wilbur D. Spencer 





The mind is but a bit of clay, reformed The shadow pictures of a universe; 
With a creative but unconscious art; A realistic tragedy with all 


The heart, a gem refined a thousand- The world before and one behind the 


fold stage; 
By infinite degrees of temperature; A sentiment that all unbidden seeps 
The soul, a vibrant harp which ever Through countless sunsets of a million 
stirs 


years; 
With voiceless echoes from unmeasured A blossom that absorbs the rarest hues 


space. From radiance of suns and stars long 
Life is a silken film whereon appear dead. 


Life is a sphere within a sphere from which 
The infinitely small encompasseth 

The infinitely beautiful and great. 

Life is an algebraic quantity 

That deals with numbers ceaselessly, although 
Not in itself at all numerical. 

It is the mystery of every age: 

The theorem of the present and the past, 
The problem of the future, yet unsolved. 
There is no limit to the possible, 

For man may touch his finger to the dome 
Of highest heaven, or carelessly disrupt 
The framework of creation if he sets 

His heel against the nether stone of hell. 


Is there no goal-mark to accomplishment? 
No penalty for failure or delay? 

No victory or no defeat in death, 
Which drops the last portcullis down 
Before its victim-imprisoned or released? 
Does life afford the privilege alone 

To clasp the hands and bow submissively 
Before eternal sentences of God? 

Not so! The Author of all destinies 
In His tribunal of the last resort, 

Can entertain a penitent appeal; 

So that, some day, may yet be realized 
The golden opportunities that hide 
Behind tomorrows of eternity. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE 


Miss Shirly Barker 
Farmington, N. H., Age 14 


When nature made these hills of stone 
She formed a face of granite gray, 

And set it there to guard her own 
Until the earth should pass away. 

She clothed the hills with leafy trees 
She made each vale a wondrous place, 
And thought—Tho dust may cover these, 
Eternal stands the great stone face. 
And thus with every tree or flower, 
That nature made from that time on, 
T’was written each should have its hour 
Then fade and wither and be gone. 
And new things come to take their place 
Soon as the old had passed away 

While over all the great stone face, 
Should gaze until the judgment day. 





SUNSET ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


By Gertrude Weeks Marshall 


Glorious is the sunset to-night! 
Athwart Ossipee mountains high, 
Are reflections of golden light, 
While the expanse of western sky 
Is like burnished, beaten gold, 
Flecked with dainty clouds of gray, 
That slowly and softly are rolled 
And wafted far, far away. 


Beneath the wondrous, ruddy sky, 

The still waters of Winnepesaukee, 

A mirrored lake of fire, lie, 

Across which opalescent colors flee; 
And the modern Town upon the shore, 
In the glow, a magical city seems. 
“The Great Spirit’s Smile”, the splendor 
Is where the marvelous sunset gleams. 
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BRINGING IN THE COWS 


By Arthur Corning White 


Mr. White’s work is appearing in The 
Forum, The Survey, McNaught’s 
Monthly, The American Review, 
Poet Lore, etc. 


A precious, elusive element of poetry 
has gone out of farming with the pass- 
ing of the old style smoke house, home 
made mittens, and those great, round, 
shining, shallow milk pans for raising 
of the cream. 

Now, the rural population eats hams 
cured in Chicago, wears mittens knit 
by machinery in a factory near Boston, 
and buys butter made at some up-to- 
date creamery in a sanitary churn. 
Now, we farm by the clock. We milk 
in these hurried days of the twentieth 
century by a gasoline driven vacuum 
milker. We keep expense and receipt 
accounts with the punctilious accuracy 
of a C. P. A. We are forced to do 
our chores according to system, or very 
soon have the bank foreclosing and 
leaving us no farm and no chores to 
do. Working days, to be sure, are 
shorter than when I was a boy. And 
we certainly produce more onions, 
cabbages, and pigs than we did then. 
But we’ve a lot more money invested 
in the process. In the hours of labor 
we work harder than we used to. And 
now outside the hours of labor we 
think, we are forced to think, about 
the work for tomorrow. The increased 


leisure made possible by mechanics 


has only brought us more worry. But 
the old-fashioned way of farming, 
which, though cumbersome, is still 
dear to some of us, has gone for good. 

In the old days all the farm boys 
went barefoot in the summer time. In 
those days we never had to hurry, ex- 
cept perhaps to save a crop of new- 
dried clover from a sudden shower. 

Then in bringing in the cows at the 
day’s end one could loiter, picking 
blackberries, or watching the chip- 
munks’ antics, or sitting for a moment 
silent by a brook side, looking thought- 
fully at the wonder of the hills. 

I often regret I possess no gift for 
writing verses. If I could make rhymes 
I should not need to go to the sea like 
Masefield, to the frontiers like Service, 
or like Sandburg to the crashing, 
clanking mills of Gary, Indiana, with 
their dreadful molten heat. I should 
not need to trace the bounds of empire 
like Kipling, nor know passionate love 
like Edna St. Vincent Millay. All I 
should need would be a quiet corner 
in my own happy household, a pencil 
and paper, and the simple recollections 
of my youth. Those boyhood years 
of much aloneness on an old New 
England farm! 

For in those years, as I have no 
longer, I had time to steep my soul 
in beauty while bringing home the 
cows. 





Monthly Review of Business 
Conditions in New Hampshire 


By John W. Pearson, 


Business in the State continues to 
gain moderately in activity and the 
prospects are for a continued healthy 
tone to business but with no condition 
for high prosperity in sight. Manches- 
ter textile and shoe plants are not op- 
erating at capacity yet but are busier 
than they were and a similar condition 
exists at Nashua. Concord industries 
are more active and the same is true 
with Laconia, Keene and Portsmouth. 
While in Dover, Newport, Exeter and 
Pittsfield with their textile or shoe 
factories, conditions are more like 
those in Manchester. A quick picture 
of comparative conditions may be 
found in the car loadings of the B & M 
R. R. For the week ended April 11, 
1925 they were 13,275 as compared 
with 13,344 in 1924. A broader pic- 
ture is the Boston & Maine’s operating 
results in the first quarter of 1925. The 
road operated in this difficult winter 
period at a loss of only $16,000 com- 
pared with a loss of $262,000 in the 
same quarter in 1924. Loss of passen- 
ger traffic to automobile and bus com- 
petition was the outstanding develop- 
ment in the first quarter. 

A student of the shoe industry told 
a Manchester audience recently that 
the shoe industry will gradually im- 
prove through 1925 and he held that 
the long range view of the shoe indus- 
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try favored New England over the rest 
of the country. Reduced wage scales 
are a factor favoring New England. 
Standardization of styles and greater 
production efficiency are also needed 
and are expected to be accomplished 
in time. One of the largest shoe 
companies at Beverly, Mass. which has 
a plant also at Derry, N. H. is to move 
all its business to Derry. Over in 
Keene, one of the prominent Brockton, 
Mass. shoe manufacturers recently in- 
spected factory buildings with the 
idea of moving their entire business 
to Keene. At Claremont, the Inter- 
national Shoe Company plant is run- 
ning at capacity turning out 400 dozen 
pairs of shoes per day. Early in 1925 
it was running at only 60% of full 
capacity. 

Another statistician advised the N. 
H. Lumbermen at a meeting in Man- 
chester last month to pay more atten- 
tion to the manufacture of pulp on the 
ground that Canada may place an 
embargo on pulp shipments into the 
United States. With large pulp users 
at Berlin and Franklin, the lumbermen 
could find a stronger market for pulp- 
wood than they do now on their white 
pine in the highly competitive box 
board business with its present low 
prices and strong competition from the 
fibre box people. This same statisti- 
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cian estimated that general business 
conditions will prove to have been bet- 
ter the first half of 1925 than they 
were in the last half of 1924 but that 
the last six months of 1925 will not be 
quite so good as the first six months of 
1925. 

Business developments of the past 
month include rumors from Franklin 
that Henry Ford’s representatives have 
been looking over water power sites 
with a view of operating an assembly 
plant in New Hampshire.. There have 
been rumors in the past and the present 
may not be more productive of results 
but it is along the established policy 
of Mr. Ford to develop such units in 
his business. Other Franklin items 
include the starting up of Paper Mill 
B of the International Paper Co. and 
a better rate of operations for the 
Sulloway Mills. 


At Lebanon, the New York owners 
of the Everett Knitting Mills there 
are bringing their Norfolk Knitting 
Mills at Littleton, employing some 300 


persons, to Lebanon. The Everett 
Mills run on winter weight goods while 
the Norfolk Mills make summer goods. 
The dull seasons of these businesses 
will balance up well. The Lebanon 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated 
splendidly with the owners and §ar- 
ranged for several tenement houses to 
be available for the new employees. 
Another Lebanon development has 
to do with the Lebanon Machine Co., 
lately in the public eye because of 
financial difficulties. This business 
was said to represent some $400,000 
but was sold at receivers sale recently 
for $35,000. The new owners, Caleb 
H. Miles, superintendent of the Leb- 
anon Schools, and his brother, Arthur 
F. Miles, connected with the General 
Electric Company are to continue the 
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manufacture of traffic signs and are to 
conduct a general repair business. 

A correct picture of New Hampshire 
business activity must include the un- 
fortunate developments as well as the 
favorable developments. Wolfeboro, 
the past month, suffered a $150,000 
loss by fire when the Springer Woolen 
Mills, employing 75 people burned to 
the ground. The mills manufactured 
woolen blankets. No plans have yet 
been announced as to rebuilding the 
plant. And a day or two later, Keene 
suffered a $75,000 loss when the Bur- 
dett Chair Co. burned to the ground. 
It is said that this business will not 
attempt to continue manufacturing. 

Another sign of the times is the news 
that the N. H. Cooperative Marketing 
Association had moved its headquarters 
from Manchester to Boston where rent 
was cheaper and the market for its 
products more accessible. An interest- 
ing phase of this announcement was 
the statement that the farm products 
marketed, principally eggs, would be 
shipped from New Hampshire collec- 
tion points to Boston by motor truck 
or could be shipped by the farmer 
direct to Boston by express. A few 
years ago the Boston & Maine would 
have had all this business. The pres- 
ent quarters of the N. H. Cooperative 
Marketing Ass’n in Manchester are to 
be occupied by a wholesale dry goods 
concern. 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture reports that New Hamp- 
shire supplies only 3% of the eggs sold 
in the Massachusetts market, being 
10th in the list of states. It ranks 
fourth in the amount of milk shipped 
(13,713,107 quarts) but this represents 
a drop from third place when Maine 
went ahead of us last year. We sup- 
plied only 3% of the apples sold in 
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Massachusetts though the Department 
says that other regions cannot compete 
with us in attractiveness of stock. In 
spite of this compliment we shipped 
only 72 carloads of apples to Boston 
last year. 

A recent law suit focused attention 
on a hitherto little known industry 
of the state, that of the N. H. Stave 
& Heading Co. at North Stratford, 
largest manufacturer of hardwood bar- 
rels in New England. The company’s 
property includes a mill, 50 houses, a 
30 mile railroad running to the Cana- 
dian line, and railroad equipment, and 
millions of feet of lumber. 200 em- 
ployees may be affected by the suit of 
a New York Sugar refiner who wants 
a return of $5,000,000, the balance due 
on a $10,000,000 loan to the company. 

Labor developments lately include a 
renewal for 3 years of present wage 
scale by the granite workers in Con- 
cord. Concord plumbers recently asked 
a raise to $1 an hour but compromised 
on a raise of 5 cents to 95 cents an hour. 
In Manchester, however, the bricklay- 
ers accepted a reduction to $1.37% an 
hour or $11 for an eight hour day. 
They were getting $1.50 an hour. Em- 
ployers offered $1.25 and the $1.37% 
rate was the result of arbitration. 

A significant news item, to my mind, 
is the retirement of Harry B. Miller 
of Claremont. Twenty years ago this 
Lithuanian, lately arrived, drove a 
junk team from door to door. A little 
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later he was a house-to-house pedler 
of dry goods. Still later he rented a 
dry goods store only to expand the 
business into a department store in a 
new building. Today, upon the sale 
of his business to a Lebanon man, and 
the sale of other real estate, he retires 
to spend the balance of his life in 
Philadelphia. 

The more the writer, who has been 
away from New Hampshire, for a 
dozen years, studies New Hampshire 
business and comes in contact with 
some of its problems, the more he be- 
lieves these problems include more 
than New Hampshire’s distance from 
raw materials and markets. Aggres- 
siveness, openmindedness, alert busi- 
ness leadership will discover oppor- 
tunities right at our feet. A _pessi- 
mistic attitude, a policy of methods 
“good enough 20 years ago are good 
enough today,” etc. will surely drop 
us behind in the race with other sec- 
tions which may lack now the accumu- 
lated capital and manufacturing skill 
we possess. Trying to make a product 
under old fashioned conditions but 
which the world is buying less of now 
may give time for golf but the hand- 
writing is on the wall. “New England 
Cigar Week,” participated in by New 
Hampshire’s strong representative, the 
R. G. Sullivan concern at Manchester, 
which is set aside to focus attention 
on the merit in local cigars, is a step 
in the right direction. 
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Success or failure depends 
much upon your eyes, especially 
the school child’s eyes. Can we 


help you? 
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We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, 
write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 
kind of a place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Es- 
tate to sell we can be of service to 
you and would be glad to list your 
property. 


Our Insurance department can 
handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 
Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 
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